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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY.- 
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THE REVENGE. 
( Concluded ) 

The unhappiness of De Moncey was'| 
increased by learning that Restaud had| 
tried every means to Y discov er the place’ 
ot his present residence, and as the threat} 
of vengeance which Francis had uttered, 
was never forgotten by De Moncey, he 
conceived that Restaud had laid suene 
plan for his destruction; and he changed /ii 
his lodgings for one still more obscure, 
and assumed another name. ‘The 
happy mi arquis seemed, indeed, destin-| 
ed to drain the cup of sorrow to ‘the very 
dregs. Nearly five years had elapsed] 
since he left his native land, and hope, | 

the last comfort of the wretched, was al- 
most extinct in his breast. One day 
when Pauline was out on business, he 
heard a voice which he thought he re-| 
collected, inquire for monsieur de Vaux, 
(the name he had assumed). In a few 
moments, his door opened, ‘and Francis 
Restaud stood before him. Though 
much altered, De Moncey recollected| 
him instantly. Francis glanced his eyes'| 
round the apartment, and his lips quiv-| 
ered as he surveyed the wretched dw el-' 
ling of his still beloved Pauline. For, 
what purpose, monsieur,” enquired the 
marquis, haughtily, * do you thus pre-| 
sume to intrude ‘upon me?” “ For the’ 
purpose, marquis, which I avowed at| 
our last meeting—the gratification of my! 
revenge!” He closed the door as he 
spoke, and advanced towards De Mon-| 


un-| 


my ruin insufficient to content you?” 

jcried he, not satisfied with revelling 
in my fortune, would you also take my 
life?” A deep glow of indignation suf- 
fused the wan cheek of Francis. “ Pre- 
jjudice d and misjudging man,” cried he 
\w ith a disdainful smile, “ would that be 
revenge? already have you bereft me of 
happiness; think you that I will add to 
the misery you have inflicted, by entail- 
ing on my self the pangs of endless re- 
lmorse?” “ W hy then,” exclaimed De 
Moncey, “ are you here?” “To show 
jyou th: : I have not forgotten my word; 

\that I have never lost sight of my cher- 
lishe -d revenge. I bought your proper- 

tvy;’—De Moncey replied only witha 
groan—* I purchased it for less than a 
Jitenth of its value, and by the care I have 

jbe stowed upon it, it is now worth con- 
siderably more than when I bought it. 
From the moment I purchased it, I have 

jsought you out, that I might show you 
lof what the despise d and insulted Francis 
was capable. The time that has elapsed 
before I could trace you, has enabled 
me to do more than I at first hoped to 
jaccomplish. There,” laying a packet 
on the table, “* is permission from gov- 

ernment for you to return to France, 
and a deed by which I restore to you 
ithat property I purchased only to re- 
serve it for you.” Tears, which De 
Moncey could no longer repress, burst 
from his eyes, and as Francis turned to 
leave the ‘house, he caught him in his 
arms; “* Noble, generous Restaud!”’ cri- 














cey, who retreated a few steps; ‘ Is then 





ed he, * how have I mistaken you; but 
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your gift is incomplete without you add|ireason to regret the confidence he had 
your forgiveness. [ know, I feel I treat-|!placed in his son and daughter, whose 
ed you and Pauline crnelix: ; yet several, ‘tilic al love and reverence comtinued una- 
years of suffering may have atoned my | ‘bated to the last. moments of his exis- 


fault.” 
himself; ** Unhand me, marquis, I must! 

begone.”” “ Not till you have for given} 
me—not till you have seen Pauline. You) 
will listen to her thanks, though I dare | 
not offer you mine.” —* Pauline! I would} 
not,” he exclaimed, *“ behold her for| 
worlds.” It now first occurred to De | 
Moncey, that it was possible Francis| 
did not know that Madame St. Amand/ 
was a widow. * Restaud,” cried he, | 
* if you are free, there is no obstacle to} 
your seeing Pauline. ‘The hand of hea 

ven has hee ken those vows that my poo 
girl was forced to lade, : and eislie é 
may yet pas her father’s debt of grati- 
tude.” Words are insufficient to de- 
scribe the transports of the taithful Fran 

cis, who, a few minutes afterwards,) 
pressed his still adored mistress to his; 
heart. De Moncey was all eagerness t: 
have their nu ptials solemnized, and as'|| 
soon as the ceremony was perio aan 

he insisted upon returning the deed of | 

gift which his son-in-law hi ad given him. | 
It was in vain Francis declared that h-| 
was already rich enough, De Moncey || 
protested he should believe he had no 

forgiven his former conduct unless he 
accepted it. “ But dearest father,” ob- 
served Pauline, * # gra must not be de- 
pendant on us. ” « And why should 1 
not, mv child:”’ said the happy old man. 
“ will the rich Madame Restaud be less) 
attentive to her father’s comforts, than! 
the poor Pauline who supported “ee by! 
the labour of her hands? or, will Fran-| 
cis who unconditionally restored my | 
whole property to me, deny me anasylun | 
under his roof: You must indulge y oun 


father, my children; it is the last time 
he will insist on being obeyed.” —The 
wish of De Moncey was cheerfully com-; 


lied with by his son and daughter.— 


They soon afterwards returned to) 
France, where De Moncey lived many 
years to witness the happiness of his 
children, who had anumerous and love- 





ly oan nor had he ever the smallest 


Francis struggled to disengage, tence. 
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For the Parlour Companion. 

TO THE STEAM-BOAT—FOR MARIA 
Sic queer auld thing, wi’ noise an’ smoke, 
An hissin’ steam o’ whilk ve choke, 

Av’ iron works an’ wheels, 
I ken your stomach’s fu’ o’ fire, 
Like dreadfu’ spook in story dire, 
That’s told to scare the chields. 


But tho’ ye dang’rous may appear, 

There’s nane your growlin’ sounds wha fear, 
Ye’re sae at their comman’, 

They manage ye wi’ sic great ease, 

They turn an’ twist ye as they please, 
An’ stap ye wi’ an han’. 


To see them a’ to ye repair, 
W?’ trunks and various baggage mair, 
*T wad please ane wi’ their haste, 
tunnin’ for fear they might be left, 
Dogs, porters, negroes—laddies daft, 
Lassies too sweet to taste. 


Ve curious lookin’ boat beware, 

I’ve gien a lady to your care, 
Worth a’ that’s like yoursel— 

Your partin’ bell its warain’ rings— 

I almaist hate to trust sic things, 
Wi’ ane | love sae well. 


Aw’ now ye swim in awfu’ pride, 

A splashing wheel at either side, 
Makin’ a snawy foam; 

An’ where is Vive’s crimson shawl, 

’Twill tell her weel amang them all, 
Leavin’ us for her hame. 


I ken, I ken her where she stan’, 
Wavin’ to me her fareweel han’— 
She sees me lukin’ here:-— 
When the wee tear stude in her eye, 
I could na’ say at a’ gude-bye, 
Sae muckle was she dear. 


But gin she’s gone her journey’s en’, 
Ah, will she na forget the frien’, 
Wi? which she now must part? 
There’s a’ na’ doubt but that she will, 
But I can find a somethin’ still, 
To keep her in my heart. 
EUSEBIUS. 


Women contrasted with men, 
Women have generally quicker per- 


ceptions; menjuster sentiments—women 
consider how things may be prettily 
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said; men how they 
said—In 
speaking 
i . 
precedes 
1S 


women, young ones at least,| 
accompanies, ‘and sometimes! 
reflection; in men, reflection) 
generally the antecedent—women! 
speak to shine or to please; men to con- 
vince, or refute—women admire what 
is brillant; men most generally what is! 
solid—women prefer an ext mporaneous 


sally of wit, or a sparkling ef! usion of 
fancy, before more accurate reason, 0} 
the most laborious investigation of facts. 
In literary co yer nN, pene are more 
ple ased with ase ishe per yl: . oo int, 
turn and antiths n ih observa-| 
tion, and a just re Lion of effects from| 
their causes—women are » fond of inci-|" 
dent, men of arzeument—women admire| 
passion: ely, mep approve cautious ly—|° 


H 
one sex will think it betravs W ant of feel-| 


ing to be moderate in their applause,| 
the other will be nen il of expo 
want of judgement by being 
with 


In 
tal 


va 
in raptures| 
any thing—men iellene to give way 
to the emotions thev actually feel, while 
women sometimes affect to be tran isport-|| 
ed beyond what th 


eal 
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e occasion will pur 
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STANZAS. 
When storms have rag’d thro’ all the day, 
And sink t 


How heavenly sweet the 


‘ | 
l 
¢ hour, I 


»rest at evenin 


western ray, 
That gilds the mountain, vale, and bow’'r! 
But oh! more heavenly sweet the beam, 
Chat lightens o'er the wounded breast, 
When resignation’s boly dream, 
Has charm’d wild sorrow’s storms to rest. 


There are, who deem such evening scene 
Far lovelier than the radiant morn; 
There are who prize a soul serene 
More than the joys of faney bord; 
While Fancy’s brilliant spells beguil’d, 
They heeded not life’s gathering storms, 
Nor saw, while youth and rapture smil’d, | 
Pale gref and disappointment’s forms. 





But when they thought they joy beheld, 
Experience lit the torch of truth, 
The mist from reason quick dispell’d, 


1 
} 
| 


And now, they ask not to be blest, 

They eourt no beam but that of peace, 
4 To light them to that home of rest, 
Where all life’s little tempests cease. 
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THE PARLOUR 


may be properly |) I! 


write 


inte » the ¢ 


— The streets, the taverns, the commons 
l&c. are crouded on this day. Harrow- 


laces, and to Gevessedenm, appear as 
the country were invaded, tt is the 
ay for mobs and accidents: on it, the 
constables find fuilemploy. Boys and 
children stroll into the cour ’ 
day to rob « rchards, ss erm hief, 
land return home tired with their walk. 
The trader, who ‘ae irefull tended 
|:o business all the week, passes this wn- 
productive day at his co ntry seat, or 
with a friend. What could he do in 


town? 


{ Vv the 


sons of pleasure and relaxation 
trom business. I have heard of a verv 
iwell meaning woman, in easy circum- 


Sunday. 
ime, 
f lo.” 


sand five hundred, tell§ us in his Tudleax 


exclaimed with a sigh, 


iour shoem: her. furnish us with new ap- 
Ds irel, 


some work that we had no time to at- 
And left to grief the soul of youth. ' 


|SC carcely requires an answer. 
2] 








































COMPANION. 


What is Sunday? 


It is the day on which people, in gene- 
ral be late in bed. Barbers, bakers, 
and servants, are seen as busy as usual. 
Merchants transi: r the counting-house 
to the parlour; it Is so convenient a time 
‘and place to settle intricate accounts and 
» bucks take a ride 
apprentices take a stroll 
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stances, W ho was caught at work on a 
The reply was, “ Don’t scold 
for indeed I did not know what to 
The author of the vear two thou- 


} 
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le Paris of a shoemaker, who on seeing 
4 man drunk in the street, stopped, and 
ifter re garding him with Exe d attention 
for some time, lifted up his hands, and 
“ Well, this is 
on Sunday. 


what I must come to 


On Sunday, our hatter, our taylor, and 


Our cook is expected to give us 
better dinnerthancommon. We read 


end to in the week; and with many it 
s the day to form their most important 
olans and schemes.—Such is Sunday ! 
What it ought to be, is a question that 
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William Blacket, esq. \ate governor of Plymouth, 
iproved Oct 1782 —* I desire my body may be kept 
as long as it shall not prove offensive, and that one 
lof my toes or fingers may then be cut otf to ascer- 
lltain the certainty of my death —I also make this 
farther request to my dear wite, that as she has 
'been troubled with one old fool, she will not think 
jjof marrying a second.’ 

John Goss of the city of Bristol, mariner, proved 
|\May 1796 —* My executrix to pay out of the first 
|!monies collected, unto my beloved wife, Hester 
| Goss, if living, the sum of one shilling, which I give 
wher as a token of my love, that she may buy hazel. 
nuts, as | know she is better pleased with cracking 
jthem that she is with mending her stockings.” 


To Mary. 


I pray thee send me back my heart, 
Since you refuse me thine; 

For, if from yours you will not part, 
Why should you fetter mine? 


Yet, now I think on’t, let it le; 
To send it me were vain: 

For there’s a thief, in either eye, 
Would steal it back again. 


en oe 


COLLEC TOR.—No. IIT. 


Duke de Nivernoie. 
This venerable peer died at St. Owen, near Pa- 
ris, at the age of 82, in June, 1797. His poetical 
talents and his friendship for Barthelemi, the author 
of Anacharsis are well known A few hours before | 
his death, a consultation of physicians was recom- 
mended; but he declined the proposal, by address- 
ing to his friend and physician Lacaille, a note, of 
which the following is a translation: 


THE 


The beautiful ode of Sir John Suckling, ‘ Pr’ythee 
'why so pale, fond jover, pr’ythee why so pale,’ has 
been praised and quoted by Congreive, as one of the 
most excellent that our language can produce, and 
as a solitary example of the point of perfection to 
\which that species of ode might be carried In 
looking over one of the old English poets, a list of 
it . . - . 7 
whom is given in Lord Orford’s works, | find one, 
. , ; of not only the same metre, but, as I think, of equal 
** New advocates shall plead in vain, I x y ing : i 
; Sige : poetical merit, as the book is scarce and very valu- 
Hippocrates his aid denies, i . 
’ ' able, I here present it to my readers. 
No other counsel I'll retain, 
Than Nature’s power, sweet friendship’s ties, 
Death them will hear, and them obey; 
Or Nature has pronoune’d my doom, 
In thy lov’d arms no fears dismay, 
Let friendship lead me to the tomb. 


Only tell her that I love, 

Leave the rest to her, to fate; 
Some kind planet from above, 
May perhaps her pity move, 

Lovers on their stars must wait; 


= Only tell her that U love. 
Witches. 
i ; : , Why, oh why should I despair 
An old woman was tried for witeheraft at Hart- ee oe vipenge inti 
Merey’s pictur’d in her eve, 


ford assizes in England, in the vear 1712 The 
judge who presided at the trial, wishing to save her 
life, told the jury that some young women unques- 
tionably possessed the power of witchcraft, but he 


If she once vouchsafe to hear, 
Welcome hope and farewell fear, 
She’s too good to let me die; 





: | Why, oh why should U despair. 
believed they always lost those magical powers when | = ‘’ : 
they grew old. ; ; 
ae A clergyman, who in the matrimonial lottery had 
ldrawn much worse than a blank, and without the 


Mr. Orme, the historian of the war in India. |, 
When this gentleman presided m the export patience of Socrates, had to encounter the turbulent 

. at Madrass, one Davidson who acted un- — of Xantippe, haan imerrupted in the middle of 
as agp ': . live kfast being asked by Mr. a lecture, by the arrival of a pair, requesting his as- 
det _— a ‘ —s = “9 f: . a > Davids jsistance to introduce them to the blessed state of 
nahas dat he eae hak aba” hae jwedlock the poor priest, actuated at the moment 


: : ‘ 9s)by his own feelings and particular experience, ra- 
Orme, ‘ Why did he not bring you up a saddler?’) * 5 I I . 
: a ither than a sense of canonical duty, opened the book 


‘ twavs whimsical,’ said Davidson, * and ra-| 
I was always wh ‘ and began, ‘ Man that is born of a woman, hath but 


chose to try my fortune as you have done, in) wpe 
ther « . aera . ’ sie. » “', /a short time to live, and is full of trouble, &e. &c.’ 
the East India Company’s service. But pray, sir, 


: F . 'y repeating the burial service The astonished bride- 
continued he, ‘ of what profession was your father 


? 
oie a rroom exclaimed—* Sir! Sir! you mistake, 1 came 
“My father,’ answered the historian rather sharply, te to be married not buried’® * Well , replied 
ie ‘ 
wasacentieman’ ‘ And why,’ retorted ’ 


Davidson | Ss te aie ; : 
; oF ; if you insist on it, I am obliged to 
with great simplicity, *‘ did he not bring you up a 





ithe clergy man, 
\marry you-—but believe me, my friend, you had bet- 
‘ter be buried.” 


oF 
gzentlemans 











Curious extracts from Wills. [| es rn — 
Stephen Swaine of Southwark, London, proved | *,* THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this work 


Feb 1770—*I give and bequeath unto and lis ot Mo. 198, Lombasd-etrect, The terms of o0b- 
Mary his wife, the sum of sixpence each, to buy) | ia ee ‘ 
them each an halter, for fear the sheriff should ome are thirty-seven and a half cents per quar. 


be provided.’ ter, pay able in advance. 
' 
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